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LESSORS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 



V. — GOLD AND SILVER. 

Some years ago it was a rare thing to find an ama- 
teur who really understood the use of gold, especially 
gold in the dry powder. The liquid gold was employed 
not only for banding, but for all other kinds of decora^ 
tion. It so often proved disappointing, however, that 
most artists abandoned it altogether, preferring to use 
the colors only for decoration. But they did not long 
remain satisfied with these, and an ardent desire grew 
up in the hearts of hundreds for a gold that would be 
rich in effect, fire well and be easily worked. Practical 
workmen discouraged the idea of the use of gold by 
amateurs, declaring that only skilled artists were com- 
petent to use it. But in spite of all obstacles the ama- 
teur has w6n the day, and now the long-coveted article 
is not only tobe found in stores where china paints are 
sold, but dealers in pictures, books and fancy articles 
advertise it for sale in every variety of color, and at 
prices that vary from $3 to $1.20 a pennyweight. 
Many firms sell the gold on little glass slabs already 
prepared for use, at one dollar, and some even as low 
as eighty and sixty cents a slab. While these prices 
place it within the reach of all, the beginner and the in- 
experienced, unless they have some one to whom they 
can apply for information on the subject, find it diffi- 
cult to select from the different makes in the market. 
It is for this class of readers that the present article is 
intended. 

If I am asked the question, "Which gold shall I 
buy ?" I answer, a good quality ; the best you can 
afford, for three reasons : it wears longer, it takes less 
of it to cover the china and it is more reliable in firing. 
A little experience will prove that the best is. the cheap- 
est in the end, and I will explain why it is so. Pure 
gold, before it is touched by the manufacturer, costs a 
dollar a pennyweight. If the coin is used the alloy has 
to be taken into consideration ; then there is the time 
spent in making and the materials used. Now, it is 
evident that no one can afford to sell a pennyweight of 
pure gold already prepared for use for less than the 
cost of the raw materials used. 

One moderately thick, even coat, except in one or two 
cases, which will be specified later on, is sufficient 
of this better class of gpld ; but with the cheaper 
grades more must be used, two ' or even three 
coats being necessary to give it body and have a rich 
effect, and then there is always danger, where it is used 
so thick, of its firing up in little scales and so having to 
be done over. There are thousands, however, who do 
use these cheaper grades and are apparently satisfied 
with them. The golds that come already prepared on 
glass slabs are accompanied by directions for their use. I 
will say in addition, however, that when one coat has been 
laid" on as smooth as possible, it should be dried thor- 
oughly, and then another coat given fully as thick as the 
first. The gold often becomes fat from being constant- 
ly mixed up and left standing, and will not dry out. 
In this case the gold should be flooded with turpentine ; 
the fat oil will rise in a m'oment and spread out to the 
edge of the slab. This should be wiped off with a rag 
free from color. Very soon the gold will dry out, when 
it can be mixed up with turpentine and will be ready to 
use again. Or, better still, have some gold in the dry 
powder and add enough of it to absorb the fat oil. 

The dry powder gold always comes in little paper 
packages or small bottles. Great care should be taken 
that none of the precious stuff be spilled and that it be 
kept free from dust and lint. 

It is always a good plan to have a palette, expressly 
for gold. A six by six white tile is preferable to any 
other. Its elevation above the surface of the table 
renders it less liable to take the lint from the latter, and . 
it is so firm that it is easy to grind the gold on it. 
Never use a ground glass tile for gold. Out of every 
eight grains the rough surface will absorb at least three. 
In the course of time a good deal will be wasted. Al- 
ways use a steel palette knife no matter what may be 
said to the contrary. I have never seen in any of the 
many factories I have visited any other kind used, and I 
am satisfied by my own practical experience of many 
years that it cannot harm the gold, while nothing else 
mixes it so thoroughly. Every good gold should be 
made in so fine a powder as to require the knife only. 



A muller wastes so much that its use should be avoided 
if possible. In buying a pennyweight of gold for the first 
time it will seem a ridiculously small amount for such a 
sum of money ; but a pennyweight of gold will put solid 
gilding on the handles of a dozen after-dinner coffee- 
cups and a narrow line on the edge of each cup and 
saucer. Try to mix up only as much of the gold as is 
necessary for one painting. It takes less gold to put on 
six handles all at the same time than to mix it separately 
for each one. For six handles take one-third of a 
pennyweight (be sure and wipe the palette off immedi- 
ately before taking out the gold, so that it will be free 
from lint) ; to this amount add two drops of fat oil and 
two of oil of tar, then stir in turpentine till it is perfectly 
smooth and of the same consistency as the Lacroix colors. 
Three drops of fat oil, if very thick, and four if thin, may 
be used in place of the tar oil, which is disagreeable to 
some persons. The latter has the advantage, however, 
of making the gold spread more evenly on the surface. 
It also keeps it moist, so that it does not require such 
constant turning with the knife. If the gold grows stiff 
and clogs the brush do not wet the brush and try to stir 
it up; too much turpentine will gefinto the gold and 
make it thin. Always use the knife for this purpose. 
In working in a warm room the spirits of the turpentine 
will evaporate and the gold become too fat. This can 
be detected almost immediately, for the gold will look 
thin and the surface of the ware show through. To 
remedy this pour turpentine over the gold ; in a moment 
the fat oil will spread out on all sides and the gold in 
the middle of the palette will dry out. 

Delfcate tracery in gold is sometimes done with a 
pen. In mixing the gold for this use one third more fat 
oil than for ordinary gold work. Put it, when mixed, 
into the lid of a jar or something else that will hold 
turpentine. Cover it with turpentine and let it stand 
two or three hours. Then pour off the turpentine, 
take a little of the gold and add a very small drop of 
lavender oil to it, mixing up with turpentine. When 
the gold works thin add a little of the lean gold, i. c, 
that which has been flooded. The pen must be fed 
with the brush. Four numbers of Gillott's pens can be 
used, according to taste : 170, 404, 303, 659. This 
kind of work is often used in doing the fine designs 
seen on the edges of plates, the insides of cups, the 
backs of handles, very fine dots, etc. • 

A very pretty way to edge cups and saucers, plates, 
the insides of bowls, vases and handles and to finish 
backgrounds, is to take a short-haired stiff brush, dip it 
into gold prepared as for painting and then gently 
cloud it on. This is more showy and makes a much 
richer edge than a narrow band. It consumes more 
gold, but it has this advantage, it can be done at home, 
while the bands, in order to look well, should be put on 
by a professional decorator. This kind of finish has 
been used for some years, especially at the Doulton 
factory. If the reader does not catch my ideas readily, 
it would be well to ask for a piece of Doulton ware in 
some store and examine it. 

If the artist wishes to put gold on paint the paint 
should receive a hard firing first. It would be advisable 
to mention the fact to the firer. If gouache colors are 
used they need not be fired first ; they need only be dried. 

After using gold the work should be carefully exam- 
ined, and if any pieces of lint are seen they should be re- 
moved either with a knife or a needle set in a stick. If 
the work is marred in doing this touch it up again. 
After gold has been dried— and I should advise this 
being done if possible — the gold should be gone over 
wherever it looks thin. It is not necessary to put a 
coat all over, except when cheap golds have been used. 

The rags used for wiping off the knives, palette 
brushes and other articles should be kept by themselves, 
and when a sufficient number have accumulated some 
gold manufacturer will buy them and convert them 
into gold again. M. B. Alling. 

(To be continued.') 



THE SEA- WEED FISH PLA TES. 



WATER-LILY ICE CREAM SET. 



The treatment of these charming designs by Miss 
Macomber should be very delicate, if a white ground be 
used. Make the shadows of the flowers a very delicate 
gray. The centres of the flowers should be yellow ; the 
leaves gray green, with a suggestion of pink at the edges 
and undersides; the mossy ground of browns ; the out- 
lines of gold. Or the flowers may be painted pink and 
the ground tinted. This design would also look well 
done in blue and gold. 



AMONG the Supplement designs this month, we give 
the second half-dozen shell and sea-weed plates by Miss 
Hopkins. The ground should be all evenly tinted, and 
the surface covered by the design carefully scraped. 
The centre of the first plate is light red purple. 
Shade with the same color very sparingly, and outline 
very finely with the same, or with gold. Paint the shell- 
tint very lightly with carnation No. 1 and silver yellow 
touches inside, shading with pearl gray No. 6. On the 
outside tint with a very little warm brown 108 near 
the edges. Pearl gray No. 6, with a touch of carnation 
No. 1 ; more pink where it turns over. The sea-weed 
coming out of the shell is pink. . Use for this carmine 
No. 2, shading very light toward the ends, which are a 
very pale green, the green lapping over the pink. 

The centre of the second plate is dark brown red 
shading to pink, tipped with very pale blue. Use deep 
blue green. Tint the shell lightly with carnation No. 2 
inside, and outside with purplish brown — brown No. 4 
or 17 — and light violet of gold, mixed and put on quite 
light in tint. Use brown No. 4 or 17 for shading. The 
centre design is a medium tint of violet of iron shading 
light toward the edges, which are touched with brown 
green No. 6 quite light. 

The third plate requires very nice work to keep the 
edges firm, and in outlining calls for great care. The 
design reaching out from the centre may be treated in 
two ways. It may be tinted with light deep green 
touched with deep blue green at the ends, outlined with 
gold, and the shells tinted in pearly colors, with a large 
proportion of pink in ; or it may be colored with a me- 
dium tint of deep purple. The ends are a trifle lighter 
where they lap over the underlying ones. Outline with 
the same color or gold. The jewels in the centre are 
blue (deep blue green). Paint the shell with very light 
silver yellow ; shade with brown green No. 6 and touch 
with carmine where it turns over.- 

The shell in the fourth design is very light pink car- 
nation No. 1, shaded with chestnut brown, and is yel- 
low — ivory yellow — light around the centre. The cen- 
tre shell is pink shaded with pearl gray No. 6 and 
brown No. 4 or 17, and dark carnation No. 1 for lines 
and outlines. The seaweed is very light. Use light 
violet of gold, with shading of the same. The ends are 
touched with grass green No. 5, which laps over on to 
the lilac. Outline with rich purple — a fine hair line. 

The shells around the border of the fifth plate are 
tinted delicately with warm brown 108, shaded with the 
same. Carnation No. 2, inside, left white, with a touch 
of silver yellow added where they turn over. The sea- 
weed that falls out of the shells is pink for the first two 
points, and a very pale whitish lilac at the ends, outlined 
with deep pink. For the lilac use light violet of gold 
in a very light tint. For the pinks, carmine No. 1, lighter 
and darker. There is no shading on this sea-weed. 
The centre shell is a yellowish gray — pearl gray No. 6^ 
with a touch of carnation No. 2 in it, shaded with sepia 
(brun sepia) and touched with ivory yellow where it 
turns over. For the sea-weed use light violet of gold, 
rather light in tint up to the first joint ; for the second 
section, deep red brown ; the ends are all pink carnation 
No. 1 laid on very light. Outline very finely with deep 
red brown or gold. 

The flat sea-weed which forms the border of the 
sixth plate, as far as the edge under the shells, paint 
with brown green No. 6 — medium tint — a flat, clear 
color. The shells are very light warm brown 108, 
shaded with the same, and touched with carnation No. 
1 at the edge and centre. The feathery sea-weed com- 
ing out of the shells is painted with violet of iron, with 
green jewels for the berries; emerald green is to be 
used. The centre shell is like those in the border. 

Gold outlining will add great richness to all of the 
designs, but should not be attempted unless the gilder 
can mark very fine clean lines. 



In the rose jar decoration suggested in one of the 
Supplement pages this month, the ground is to be 
painted after the Royal Worcester style in ivory and pale 
yellow mixed, to give a warmer tone than ivory alone. 
The petals of the roses are to be painted with fusible rose 
(Lacroix color), the stamens and outlines to be in fine 
raised gold lines. 



Directions for the treatment of the color-plate de- 
sign (Scotch Roses) and notes on " New China for Dec- 
oration" will be found on pages 38 and 40 respectively. 



